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SEND VALENTINES DAY. 


“To-morrow is St. Valentine’s Day.”—Hamlet. 


Lieutenant Dan Cupid gives his Annual Entertainment! Great success! ! 


“Ou, Master CuPip, you ARE A FUNNY BOY!” 
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SPORTIVE SONGS. 


To AMABEL, ABOUT TO BE WEDDED ON HER 
TWENTY-FIRST BIRTHDAY. 
(By a Discarded Lover.) 
You ’RE more than seven, you’re three 
times that, 
As you declare with pride, 
You ’re twenty-one! Of age, ‘the Brat’’ 
About to become a bride. 
What shall I give you, O Brat, to-day 
To prove in peace we part ? 
No !—I will not give myself away 
Since you have lost your heart. 


Shall I give you a tress of raven hair 
That is now of ruddy hue? 

A miracle changed the colour, I swear, 
Not a bottle of Carmine Dew. 

Shall, I lay at your feet, O Brat, the 

notes 

That flowed from your facile pen? 

No! they ’ll act as the best of antidotes 
To the poison of ‘*‘ Now’’ and ‘‘ Then.”’ 


Shall I send you a ribbon or left hand 
glove 

(You know that I have them yet), 

The stupid emblems of silly love, 
That I cannot quite forget? 

No! on your birthday, O Brat, have this, 
A volume of writings true, 

I’ve turned the page—take it not amiss— 
At The Taming of the Shrew! 








MILITARY DIALOGUES. 
How If SHOULD NOT BE DONE. 


Interior of a dreary room in the War 
Office. A tired-looking young officer, 
in mufti, sits at a table with great 
piles of papers, each bundle tied with 
red tape and ticketed with labels of 
different colours, on one side of it 
ready to his hand. Another pile of 
papers, which he has already dealt with, 
is on the other side of the table. He 
is an official and has many letters, the 
first two being D.A. after his name. 
The gas has just been lighted. A clerk 
brings in another fat bundle of papers. 


The Officer (patting the smaller pile on 
the table). These can go on, SMITHERS. 
That question of sardine-openers must go 
back to the commissariat, and the General 
Commanding the Central District must be 
authorised to deal on his own responsibility 
with the matter of the fierce bull in the 
field where the recruits bathe. What 
have you got there ? 

The Clerk. It is the correspondence, 
Sir, relative to that false tooth requisi- 
tioned for by the Officer Commanding the 
Rutlandshire Regiment for the first cornet 
of the band. The Medical Department 
sent it back to us this morning, and there 
is another letter in from the Colonel, 
protesting against his regiment being 
forced to go route marching to an imper- 
fect musical accompaniment. 





The Officer (groaning). I thought we had 
got rid of that matter at last by sending 
it to the doctors. 

The Clerk. No, Sir. The Surgeon-General 
has decided that ‘‘ one tooth, false, with 
gold attachment,’’ cannot be considered a 
medical comfort. 

The Officer (taking a précis from the top 
of the papers). I suppose we must go into 
the matteragain. It began with the letter 
from the Colonel to the General ? 

The Clerk. Yes, Sir; here it is. The 
O. C. the Rutland Regiment has the 
honour to report that the first cornet 
player in the band has lost a tooth, and 
as the band has become inefficient in 
the playing of marching music in con- 
sequence, he requests that a false tooth 
may be supplied at government expense. 

The Officer. And the General, of course, 
replied in the usual formula that he had 
no fund available for such purpose. 

The Clerk. Yes, Sir; but suggested that 
the regimental band fund might be drawn 
on. 

The Officer. Where is the Colonel’s 
letter in reply. (Itishandedtohim.) Ah, 
yes. Band fund is established, he writes, 
for purchase of musical instruments and 
music, and not for repair of incomplete 
bandsmen, and refuses to authorise ex- 
pense, except under order from the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The Clerk. The General sends this on to 
us, with a remark as to the Colonel’s 
temper. 

The Officer. And we pass it to the 
Quarter-Master-General’s people, suggest- 
ing that under certain circumstances a 
false tooth might be considered a ‘‘ neces- 
sary,’’ and a free issue made. 

The Clerk. A very long memo. on the 
subject, in reply, from the Q.-M.-G., Sir. 
He points out that though, under excep- 
tional circumstances, a pair of spectacles 
might be held to be a sight-protector, a 
false tooth could not be held to be either 
a fork, a spoon, a shaving-brush, a razor, 
or even an oil bottle. 

The Officer. We wrote back, suggesting 
that it might pass as a ‘ jag’’—our little 
joke. 

The Clerk. Your little joke, Sir. 
Q.-M.-G.’s people didn’t see it. 

The Officer. No? Then the correspon- 
dence goes on to the Ordnance Department, 
with a suggestion that a false tooth might 
be considered an arm or an accoutrement. 

The Clerk. The Director-General replies, 
Sir, that in the early days of the British 
Army, when the Army Clothing Depart- 
ment’s sole issue was a supply of woad, 
a tooth, or indeed a nail, might have 
reasonably been indented for as a weapon, 
but that, owing to the introduction and 
perfection of fire-arms, such weapons are 
now obsolete and cannot be issued. 

The Officer. And now the Medical Ser- 
vice refuse to help us. 

The Clerk. Yes, Sir. They cannot bring 


The 





the fixing of it under the head of surgicyf 
operations, and the Surgeon - Genem|| 
points out very justly, if I may be per. 
mitted to say so, Sir, that a seal-patten 
false tooth could hardly be considered , 
** medical comfort.’’ 

The Officer. What are we to do? Th 
Colonel of the regiment is evidently 
furious. 

The Clerk. We might send the cop 
respondence to the Inspector of Ir 
Structures. He may be able to do af 
suggest something. f 

The Officer. Very well; and will youseni § 
off this telegram to my wife saying I have JJ 
a long evening’s work before me, and that 
I shall not be able to get back to dinne) 
to-night? (Exit the Clerk.) Whenever 
will they trust a General Commanding 
a District to spend for the public good m 
his own responsibility a sum as large asa) 
schoolboy’s allowance, and so take someof 
the unnecessary work off our shoulders? |/~ 

[He tackles wearily another file of 
papers. | N.-D, 








FROM THE RIVIERA. 


From Miss PRIMROSE HILL to Miss ADA 
BRIXTONNE. 
Cannes, 
MY DEAREST ToOTSIE,—I know that ya) 
will be dying to hear what life in the) 
sunny South is like, and as my brother 
BOBBIE has accepted an invitation from: 
French nobleman, the Count de FLYCARDE, 
to a friendly game of picquet, I seize up| 
my first spare moment to write this. 3 
You know, dear, that BOBBIE and I being 
rather luxurious, we thought we mut) 
have a courier—so we took Cook’s return § 
and thereby obtained the services of1 
man (in livery) at tous les gares—oh, how 
silly I am!—I mean at all the stations. 
One gets so into the way of speaking} 
nothing but French here, that one really 
cannot help lapsing into it occasionally. 
Well, dear, we made the voyage—Dover t0 
Calais—safely, and I must say that one 
cannot find fault with the supply of basins 
on board. They are given quite free o 
charge. Of course, we had to pass the 
Douane—Customs, I mean—at Calais, ani 
BoBBIE succeeded in getting through 4 
packet of his inimitable twopennies— 
special brand without which he _ neve? 
travels. The Chef de Gare—There I # 
again! Oh, isn’t it silly of me!—the 
Station-master was too charming, and gv 
us deux placesinthetrain. I think he toll 
a sous-officier that I was trés jolie—rathet| 
nice of him, wasn’t it ? 
Our Parisian experiences lasted neat! 
three hours, whilst we waited for the 
train South. Naturally, we saw a gol 
deal of the place, and I have quite de 
cided that the life wouldn’t suit m: 
Give me dear old Upper Tooting, say I! | 
Then away we raced to the South. ra 
my dear TooTsig, you can’t imagine whit 
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itis. We went to sleep in the frost and 
darkness, to wake up in balmy air 
(BOBBIE ealls it Balmy-on-the-Crumpet 
air!) to see the vineyards full of oranges 
How you 'd like to suck them, TOOTSIE !), 
the lemons, the olive-oil, and dates, all 
growing together. And the dates; not 
like those nasty things we get at JONE- 
sMiTHs Stores, but the real thing. Oh, 
it’s all too lovely. And at last we 
reached Cannes, and drove with the rest 
of the personally conducted party to the 
hotel. Here, whilst walking down the 
passages, you can even smell the onions 
growing. 

We have not wasted time. The next 
day, we went on and did Nice, Beaulieu, 
Mentone, and Monte Carlo, where I lost 
rather heavily—naughty me, to gamble! 
I lost five francs at one venture. BOBBIE 
went to the Tir aux Pigeons, and though 
he missed all the birds he nearly got one 
of the men who set the traps. We re- 
turned to Cannes that night, and the day 
after to-morrow leave for old England 
again, after an absence of nearly a 
week. 

I feel that I shall never settle down 
again after our Continental life. It takes 
one out of one’s groove—not that I mean 
that you are one bit ‘ groovy,’’ dear 
Tootsie—still, of course, you’ve not had 
the chance of travelling abroad and seeing 
other places and other people, have you ? 

Ishall be back almost as soon as this 
reaches you. 

From your fond friend, 
TRIX. 

P.S.—BoBBIE has been unfortunate with 
the Count—and, between us, we shall have 
to make up forty-five francs to pay for his 
losses at picquet this afternoon. 








THE BUMBLE SPIRIT AND THE 
CONSTABLE. 


[Notwithstanding the order of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, the Hawkers are doing an un- 
diminished trade in undiminished numbers in the 
Strand. ] 

THE Bumble and the Constable 

Were walking down the Strand, 
They wept to see along the kerb 

Such crowds of Hawkers stand : 

“If these could but be cleared away,”’ 

They said, ‘‘ It would be grand! ”’ 


“If you should try to move them on 
Each minute of the year, 

Do you suppose,’’ the Bumble said, 
“That you could get it clear?’’ 

“I doubt it,’’ said the Constable, 
And did a stealthy swear. 


’ 


“O Hawkers, come and walk with us,’ 
The Bumble did beseech ; 

“A short and certain way to find 
A mine of wealth we teach : 

We have not more than one De Beers 
To give away to each.”’ 
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THE END OF THE SEASON. 


Passing Friend. ‘‘Hutuoa, Jack! 


TO FINISH THE 
ALREADY!” 


COVERS. 






WHY ON EARTH ARE YOU HIDING THERE ?” 
Jack. ‘‘ ONLY SAFE PLACK, DON’T YOU KNOW. 
THEY ’VE JUST ABOUT FINISHED TWO DOGS AND A BEATER 


, Wy : 
> Mii 7s i 
Sue 







GOVERNOR'S GIVING THE TENANTS A DAY 








Then all the Hawkers followed them, | 


To share in such a treat ; 
The Bumble and the Constable 
Turned down a small side-street— 
‘“‘This pitch, we rather think,’’ 
said, 
** You'll find the Strand will beat !’’ 
‘The Strand,’’ observed the Constable, 
‘** Henceforth is closed to you; 
Don’t let me catch you there again, 
You ’ll catch it if I do ’’— 
‘The Thames is fine,’’ the Hawkers said ; | 
**Do you admire the view ?’”’ 


they 


| ‘* Such clever men,’’ the Bumble said, 


** As you I’ve rarely met; 

In these quiet streets a fortune large 
Each one of you will net ’’— 

The Hawkers answered nothing but 
** You ought to catch De Wrt.”’ 


The Bumble and the Constable 
Still take their daily run ; 
They find the Hawkers in the Strand 
Selling their wares like fun— 
And this is scarcely odd, because 
They haven’t banished one! 
[‘* So mote it be.’’—Mr. Punch. 
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DRAMATIC SEQUELS. 


VI.—Sue Stoops To CoNQuER. 


MANY people must have wondered 
whether happiness resulted from the 
marriage between CHARLES MARLOW, 


whose shyness with ladies, it will be 
remembered, prevented his ever having a 
word to say to any woman above the rank 
of a barmaid, and the vivacious KATE 
HARDCASTLE. The following sequel reveals 
the painful truth. It is called :— 


STILL STOOPING. 


ScENE.—The parlour of CHARLES MARLOW'S 
house. He and KATE are sitting on 
opposite sides of the fire. Silence 
reigns, and CHARLES fidgets nervously. 


Kate (anticipating a remark subsequently 
made by PAULA TANQUERAY). Six minutes ! 

Charles (finding his tongue with an effort). 
Er—eh ? 

Kate. Exactly six minutes, dear, since 
you made your last remark. 

Charles (laughing uneasily and blushing). 
Um—ah!—ha! ha! 

Kate Well? What are you going to say 
next? It’s really time you made an ob- 
servation of some kind, you know. 

Charles (helplessly). Um — er — I've 
nothing to say. 


Kate (rallying him). Come, make an 
effort. 

Charles (in desperation). It 's—er—a fine 
day. 


Kate (genially). Considering that it’s 
raining steadily, dear, and has been for 
the past half-hour, I hardly think that can 
be considered a fortunate opening. 

Charles (covered with confusion). Con- 
found it! so it is. Forgive me—er—my 
dear, I didn’t know what I was saying. 

Kate. You very seldom do, dear—to me. 

Charles. What a fool you must think 
me ! 

Kate (touched by his evident sincerity). 
Never mind, dear. It’s a shame to laugh 


at you. But you are rather absurd, you 
know. (She goes over and kisses him. He 
accepts the caress with gratitude, but 


blushes painfully.) 

Charles. I know, dear. But I’ve always 
been shy like that. It’s an idiosyncrasy. 

Kate. Not idiosyncrasy, dear. Idiocy. 
The words are so much alike. 

Charles (hurt). Ah, now you’re laugh- 
ing at me! 

Kate. Of course I am, goose. (Argu- 
mentatively) You see, dear, as long as 
you were a bachelor it was all very well 
to be bashful. But now that we are 
married, I really think you ought to fight 
against it! 

Charles. Fight against it! I fight 
against it every hour of the day. Every 
morning I say to myself, ‘‘I really must 
get over this ridiculous shyness. I must 
try and show KATE how much I—er—love 
her.”’ 





Kate. You are curiously unsuccessful, 
dear. 

Charles (miserably). I feel that. But 
it’s not for lack of trying. (Desperately) 
Do you suppose, KATE, that anything but 
the strongest effort of will keeps me 
sitting in this chair at this moment? Do 
I ever, save under compulsion, remain 
in the same room with any lady for more 
than five minutes? Why, if I didn’t love 
you to distraction, dear, I shouldn't re- 
main here an instant! 

Kate. You certainly have a curious 
method of displaying anardentattachment. 

Charles. Yes. It’s most unfortunate. 
3ut I warned you, dear, didn’t 1? I told 
you all about my absurd bashfulness be- 
fore we became engaged. You knew that 
the presence of ladies invariably reduced 
me to speechlessness before you accepted 
me. 

Kate (sweetly). Not invariably, my love. 
What about your prowess with -Mrs. 
MANTRAP and Lady Bretry BLACKLEG that 
you told me about? (CHARLES blushes 
crimson.) Didn’t they eall you ‘‘ their 
agreeable Rattle’? at the Ladies’ Club 
in Town ? 


Charles. I—er—get on well enough 


with—um—er—disreputable’ ladies. But 
you—er—aren’'t disreputable. 
Kate. You are too modest, dear. Some 


of your conquests are quite respectable. 
Didn't I come upon you in the act of 
kissing ANNE, the housemaid, yesterday ? 
And no one can pretend that my house- 
maids are disreputable ! 

Charles (sighing). Yes. 
with housemaids. 

Kate. So I noticed. 
this morning. 

Charles (with real concern). Not ANNE! 

Kate. Yes. And SARAH too. I thought 
I detected in you a lurking penchant for 
SARAH. 

Charles (simply). Yes, I liked SARAH. 

Kate. So now we haven't a single maid 
in the house. It’s really very incon- 
venient. 

Charles. You must get others. 

Kate. For you to make eyes at? Cer- 
tainly not. By the way, is there any type 
of female domestic servant whom you do 
not find irresistibly attractive? Dark 
ones? Fair ones? Young ones? Old 
ones? Tallones? Short ones? (He shakes 
his head at each question.) Not one? 

Charles. I'm afraid not. 

Kate (with decision). Then I must do the 
house-work myself. 

Charles (delighted). Charming! My dear 
KATE, how delightful. Put on a cap and 
apron and take a broom in your hand, and 
my bashfulness will vanish at onee. I 
know it will. 

Kate. It seems the only course open to 
us, especially as there’s no one else to 
sweep the rooms. But I wish you were 
not so unfortunately constituted. 


I’m not shy 


I sent ANNE away 








Charles (heartily). So do I. But, after! 
all, we must accept facts and make the | 
best of them. You must stoop to| 
conquer, you know. Go and put on an! 


apron at once. | 


ScENE II.—CHARLEs'S special sitting-room, 
where he is wont to hide his shyness from | 
visitors. Time,a week later. KATR, in| 
a print dress, cap and apron, is on her | 
knees before the fire-place cleaning up| 
the hearth. 

Charles (entering the room unperceived, 
stealing up behind her and giving her q| 
sounding kiss). Still stooping, KATE! 

Kate. CHARLES! (Rising.) 

Charles (kissing her again). Ah, Karr, | 
KATE, what a charming little creature | 
you are, and how much I love you! 

Kate. But how long will you go on 
loving me ? 

Charles. Always, dearest—in a cap and 
apron. (Embraces her.) 

Kate. It’s rather hard that I should 
have to remain a housemaid permanently 
in order to retain my husband's affection. 

Charles (seriously). It is, dear. I see 
that. 


Kate. However, there's nothing to be} 


done, so 1 may as well accustom myself 

to the idea as soon as possible. (Takes a 

broom and begins to sweep the floor.) You 

don’t think your absurd shyness is likely 
to diminish with time ? 

Charles. 1t may, dear. But I think it 
would be unwise to count upon it. No, 
as far as I can see, the only thing to be 
done is for you to continue in your pre- 
sent occupation—you sweep charmingly— 
for the rest of your natural life. 

Kate (sweeping industriously). 
would my father say if he saw me! 

Charles (easily). He won't see you. He 
hasn't been over since we were married. 

[A ring is heard. 

Kate (starting). Who's that ? 

Charles. What does it matter? No one 
will he shown in here. JENKINS has orders 
never to bring visitors into my room. 

Kate. That’s true. (Returns to her 
sweeping). 

[Suddenly the door opens and Mr. Harp- 
CASTLE enters, with elaborate hearti- 
ness, thrusting aside JENKINS who 
vainly tries to keep him out. 

Hardcastle. Zounds, man, out of the 
way! Don't talk to me about the parlour. 
Can’t I come and see my son-in-law in any 
room I choose ? 

[CHARLES mutters an oath; KATE stands, 
clutching her broom convulsively, facing 
her father. 

Hardcastle (boisterously). How d ’ye do, 
son-in-law? KATE, my dear, give me 4a 
kiss. Heavens, child, don’t stand there 
clinging to a broomstick as though you 
were going to fly away with it. Come and 
kiss your old father. 

[KATE drops the broom nervously and kisses 
him obediently. 
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The German Emperor (meditatively). “ N 
THEM A HINT OR TWO ON ‘RE-ORGANISATION’? AND 1 MIGHT 
AS MINE ARE.’ 
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ow THAT I’m A BritisH Fietp-MARSHAL, I WONDER 
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Charles (endeavouring by the warmth of 
his welcome to divert attention from his 
wife). How d’ye do, Sir—how d’ye do? 
(wringing his hand.) 

Hard. (noticing a small heap of dust on 
the carpet, which has collected ' by 
KATE’S exertions). Eh, what’sthis? Why, 
I believe you were actually sweeping the 
room, KATE! 

Kate (shamefacedly). I am sorry, father, 
that you should have found me so un- 
suitably employed. 

Hard. Unsuitably? On the contrary, 
nothing could be more suitable. 

Kate (annoyed). Come, Papa, don’t you 
begin to be eccentric too ! 

Hard. (stiffly). Iam not aware that there 
is anything eccentric about me. 

Charles (intervening nervously). No, no, 
Sir. Of course not. 

Hard. But when I find my daughter 
laying aside her finery and looking after 
her house, I cannot conceal my satis- 
faction. Ah, CHARLES, you have improved 
her greatly. When she lived at home, 
you remember, I had hard enough work to 
persuade her to lay aside fine clothes and 
wear her housewife’sdress in the evenings. 
As for sweeping, I never even ventured 
to suggest it. 

Kate (indignantly). I should think not! 

Hard. And yet, KATE, if you knew how 
charming you look in a-*print frock, a 
cap and apron 

Kate (laughing in spite of herself). You, 
too! Really, papa, I’m ashamed of you. 
However, you seem both of you determined 
that I should pass the remainder of my 
days as a housemaid, so I suppose you 
must have your way. This is what comes 
of ‘* Stooping to conquer.’’ Now goaway, 
both of you, and leave me to finish 
sweeping. 

[Takes up broom again resolutely. 


been 





Hard. We will, KATE. Come, CHARLEs. 
[Exit. 
Charles. Coming, Sir (darting across to 
his wife and kissing her). Darling! 
Kate. Goose ! 
[He goes out hurriedly after Hardcastle. 


Curtain. Sr. J. H. 








OUR CHILDREN’S LETTER. 


(We freely acknowledge that this idea is 
suggested by many popular lady’s paper's.) 


MY DEAR LITTLE READERS,—Here is‘ a 
letter written especially for you. I want 
you all to write me a nice letter in return, 
telling me what you think of this charming 
paper. You see, we try all sorts of artful 
dodges to sell it. And we do sell so many 
—tmillions and millions every week. You 
must call me Auntie BERTHA. What a 
difficult name BERTHA is. Perhaps Auntie 
BLUFFER is easier. I hope all my little 
readers have a money-box. If not, you 
must ask mamma to buy you one; and all 


the pennies you save during the week you 
will put in your money-box; and when 
Saturday comes, you will have quite a lot 
of pennies to spend on copies of this dear 
little paper. I’msure it is your favourite 
one. We all work so hard in this great 
big office to make it better than any other 
paper in the world. Of course you will 
not keep all the copies yourself. My 
little chicks must not be selfish. No; 
you will ask nurse to take you round in 
the pram; and you will leave a copy at 
every house all round where you live. 
Then we shall sell more copies {of this 
paper and grow very rich. Won't that be 
fun—for us! And when you have bought 
and given away five hundred copies of 
your favourite little paper, you must write 
and tell Auntie BLUFFER. AndIshall send 
each of my kind little helpers a beautifully- 
dressed doll, costing quite two whole 
bright shillings. Isn’t that a lot of 
money? I hope the little boys and girls 
mamma lets you play with are very good 
—and buy our paper every week. Does 
your kind papa know we publish a paper 
for big men—every Wednesday? It costs 
six-and-six, post free, and is so clever. 
Of course my chicks will tell grandmamma 
all about our Sunday papers. 

Now I’m going to tell you a little story : 

There was once an egg born in a warm, 
soft nest in the country. It was such a 
nice little fresh egg. I’m quite sure my 
little London readers have no idea how 
fresh a little egg can be. Well, it grew 
discontented at being in the pure and 
beautiful country, and longed for the 
great town; not knowing what a dread- 
ful place it is. So it got put in a big 
wooden box, and came to London. And it 
went to a grocer’s shop, and lay all day in 
the box watching the people passing to 
and fro. And, Oh, the sights it saw! 
Well, after a few wecks of town life it felt 
it was losing its freshness, and the grocer 
felt so too, and put a big card over it on 
which was written ‘‘SELECTED.’’ It was 
just as well the egg could not read. And 
when months and months went by and 
nobody bought it, it longed for the 
country, for the dreadful air of London 
made it so unhappy. Indeed, it knew too 
well how London life had made it, quite a 
bad little egg. But one day a maid came 
and bought it, and the bad little egg 
thought it was going into a nice pudding. 
But when the cook broke its shell she 
knew at once what 2 thoroughly bad little 
egg it was, and she said *“‘ Pugh!’’ and 
threw it into the dust-bin. And that was 
the end of the discontented egg. 

And the MorAL is: London is not the 
place for a fresh egg. 

And now, my chicks, I must stop. So 
buy-buv—I mean bye-bye. 

From your pence-loving, 
Auntie BLUFFER. 





Isn’t this a nice, artless letter ? 












"VARSITY VERSES. 
OXFORD ODES. 
¥. 

WHEN first with studious guide-book I 
To learn the colleges would try, 
When John’s I thought was in the High, 

And Queen's was mixed with Oriel, 
When bull-dogs, in my verdant view, 
To fierce and four-legged monsters 

grew, 

Then first my glances fell on you, 

Mysterious Memorial. 


I wondered whose the praise you sung, 
With eloquent yet silent tongue— 
Some village Hampden that had wrung 
From Stewart tyrants charters, 
Some Cromwell guiltless—vide GRaY—} 
Some England’s Alf—I turned away, 
And in my guide-book read that they 
Were called the Oxford Martyrs. 





| 


The Oxford Martyrs? I had read 

Of none; and as I laid my head, 

Much wondering, upon my bed, 
Behold, my troubled slumbers | 

Were filled with visions: first advanced 

A troop of dons, who round me danced, 

Greek chorus-like, the while entranced | 
I listened to their numbers: 


‘*The martyrs are those who lecture on| 

prose 

To pupils whose Latin is not CICERO’S ; 

Who are doomed to teach Greek | 

Six days in the week 

To youths to whom Plato is Greek, Heaven 
knows. 


‘Who are fated—ah, me !—to make the 
blind see 
The delicate beauties of syntax—e.g., 
The grammatical plan 
Of the particle &, 
And the force of ué ov as compared with 


ov ué,”’ 


The wailing strophe died away, 

Another band took up the lay; 

All undergraduates were they 
Who moved in mournful fashion. 

Sad figures, pitiful to see, 

And as they danced in front of me, 

They sang their sad antistrophe 
With scarce concealéd passion : 


“The Martyrs are those who are taught} 
to write prose 
In a style that old CicERO out-Ciceroes, 
Who are doomed to submit 
To the insolent wit 
Of a tutor who sneers at the little one 
knows. 


‘* Who are fated—woe, woe !—never, never 
to know 
The delicate beauties of syntax, which show 
That all particles must 
Their vagaries adjust 
To dicta of RUTHERFORD, 
MoNrRO.”’ 


Goopwly, 
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| 
MR. MIFFIN’S ADVENTURE. | 

Mr. MIrFIN re-filled his glass for the| 
fifth time. Not to have done so would | 
have argued criminal mis-appreciation of | 
‘51 port. And next to the study of Ori- 
ental metaphysics came old bottled port, | 
in Mr. MIFFIN’S estimation. Indeed, his 
essay on ‘* Decantering considered as one 
of the fine arts ’’ had received possibly 
more favour from his fellow clubmen than 
his esoteric discourse on ‘ Transmigra- 
tional Transcendentalism.”’ 

But make no mistake! Mr. MIFFIN was 
not dining at his club. 

On the contrary, he was lunching at 
home in Bayswater, and the -point is of 
some importanee, as may be seen from 
subsequent events. 

Before lunch, Mr. MIFFIN had suffered 
certain conscientious pangs as to the 
desirability of taking this sacred vintage 
in the middle of the day. But you must 
combat a north-east wind in some way, 
and perhaps it is better, after being 
buffeted about in the open, to run to 
port. 

After lunch, Mr. MIFFIN felt no qualms 
whatever. He even viewed the cold slush 
outside with a genial smile. Then he 
ruminated on his pet theory, ‘‘ The Trans- 
migration of Souls,’’ illustrating his own 
views—to himself—by means of the cork. 

A sudden twinge put an end to a very 
elaborate argument, and the conseéence 
of Mr. MIFFIN awoke with a jerk. ‘“‘I’ll 
go out,’’ said he ; and out he went. 

A man was standing near one of the 
gates of the Park. He was shabbily 
dressed, and would have attracted no 
notice had not Mr. MIFFIN caught these 
remarkable words as he passed: ‘‘ The 
very walls of Rome have ears. Nero hath 
spies everywhere.’’ Was the man mad? 
What did he know of Rome? What—could 
it be ? Oh, joy! Mr. MIFFIN almost 
broke .his umbrella in his excitement. 
There, perhaps, was the individual whom 
he had sought for years—one who remem- 
bered his previous existence! Doubtless 
this poor wretch was once a citizen of the 
Great Empire. He must speak to him. 
At first the man seemed surprised, then 
an odd expression came into his face, and 
he told’Mr. MIFFIN that he remembered, 
not only Ancient Rome, but Egypt and 
many Eastern countries. Once, indeed, 
he could swear he had been a rich mer- 
chant in Bagdad. Possibly, if Mr. MIFFIN 
had not been so carried away by 
enthusiasm, he might have been more 
sceptical. But he was naturally a trustful 
man, and ’51 port is not compatible with 
scepticism. 

He made an appointment with the man 
for the following day, and rushed home to 
write a paper that should startle the 
world, 





Alas! that the world should have been | tence theory, a new ‘‘super’”’ | 





deprived of this pleasure by the insig- 





at the house of Mr. MIFFIN. | 
So Mr. MI€FIN could not write 


about his adventure, and how 


too frightened to come, or| 
been killed, etc. | 


that very day when Mr. MIF- | 
FIN encountered this living 
illustration of his pre-exis-| 
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Mabel. ‘‘ WELL, IT 1S KIND OF YOU, FREDDIE DEAR, TO ALLOW ME TO DRIVE; AND 
WHEN WE ARE MARRIED I HOPE YOU WILL CONTINUE ALLOWING ME TO DO 80.” 

Freddie. ‘‘ Wett—I DON’T KNOW, DARLING. I THINK, MABEL DEAR, WHEN THAT TIME 
COMES, I SHALL HAVE TO TAKE THE REINS OCCASIONALLY MYSELF.” 








nificant fact that a shabby- 
looking man never turned up 


in The Sign of the Cross at one 
of the suburban theatres. He 
had been wandering about the 
park on this afternoon, and 
met (so he after averred) a 

4strange old cove with whom 
he had a joke. Previously he 
had taken part in the panto- 
mime of Ali Baba. 

And the remarkable thing 
is that his fellow-actors dis- 
believe his story just as the 
Club-men disbelieve Mr. 
MIFFIN. 

This fact, as the moralist 


his paper. Nevertheless, he | 
talks very freely at the Club | 


the man had, perhaps, been 


By a queer coincidence, on 





| 


| 


had been engaged to take part | A Little Check. says, gives food for reflection. 
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THE BOOK OF BEAUTY. 
A GREAT THouGcut FoR Every Day IN THE YEAR. 
SECOND SERIES. 
Il.—THE AMATORY CORRESPONDENCE SECTION. 


(With acknowledgments to the gentleman who is reputed to have 
composed ‘* An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.’’) 


My Dear Avnt,—I am about tosend you a heavy batch of love- 
letters. Do not be shocked. I recognise that we are within the 
prohibited degrees. They are only female love-letters made out of 
my head. You will understand that I have disguised my sex; 
reversing, out of deference to modern feeling, the process of 
Georce Exsor and others. I was naturally tempted to call my 
work ‘*The Love-Letters of Elizabeth,’’ that name being now 
almost de rigueur in the trade; but I have been content to say 
** An Englishwoman has done this thing.’’ You might be good 
enough to get them published for me, and affix a preface (in a 
different style from that of the letters) saying, (1) that they 
were originally sacred and meant for the eyes of One Only; (2) 
that the author is dead ; (3) that exceptional circumstances have 
arisen, &c.; and (4) anything else that may occur to you as likely 
to intrigué the public. I am sending them to you because you 
are the only woman that I know at all well whose handwriting is 
at once feminine and legible. This is necessary for imposing on 
a publisher’s innocence. I shall trust you to emend anything that 
strikes you as too unladylike; and, in the hope that you will 
kindly remit profits to me at the old address, I sign myself, 

Your ever anonymous NEPHEW. 

FEBRUARY 18T.—BRIGHTEST AND Best,—This is the first of a 
long and steady series of love-letters that are to come from my 
swelling heart. Need I say that they are not for publication ? 
No eye but yours, not even your butler’s, must ever see 
them. I have a trunk full of letters of responsive love, written 
daily during the weary six months of our blossoming friendship. 
Each was ready stamped at the time, in case your proposal 
arrived before the bag went out. And now, at last, at last, I 
have hooked you. Dear fish! and you are man enough to 
imagine the victory yours! See, I give my sex away, and am 
too glad to blush! I never blush now. Till to-morrow. 

Your Compleat Angler. 

*3RD.—MOsT THOROUGHLY BELOVED,— Had you an egg for 
breakfast? I had. I take a new and absorbing interest in 
myself, now that I am part of you! As a child I have been 
radiantly happy over mud pies. I must believe now that some- 
where your dear hands were contemporaneously busy with the 
same luscious compound. Otherwise the joy I then had is 
inexplicable. I was to tell you of a wasp on my window-sill, 
and a new dress, also with a sting in its tail, into whose making I 
have put all my love for you, and how I saw a rabbit, during the 
transit of Venus, sucking dandelions on the lawn; but I am so 
fearful that you will look for mysteries between the lines, and 
despair of following me. My brain is a dazzle of diamond 
facets, while yours is a pure carbuncle, and like the Blenheim 
skull that woke wonder in little PETERKIN as being ‘so large 
and smooth and round.’’ Your ever amorous. 

5TH.—Own,—Shall we give each other names from the stars, 
that we may wink together when apart? Yes? Then I will be 
Virgo, and you shall be the Great Bear that hugs me. It is my 
birthday, and you did not know! Somehow, I could not tell you: 
so strange a thing is a really nice woman’s reserve. 

6TH.—Most PATieNT,—The post has this moment gone with my 
letter, finished just in time. So I sit down to begin another. 
I could go on writing without a break except for meals; but 
pity is at the heart of my love. 

7TH.—LOVELIEST,—You have won the right to know my past. 
I will not withhold from you that an intermittent fever, some- 
thing like nettle-rash, used to possess me when I dreamed 











of one day being a maker of books. Now that I have 
you, I have no care for a larger public. And, indecd, it is a 
man’s career. For woman there is love and there is beauty, 
My heart is my warrant for the one; for the other, it ripens 
daily in my mirror. Happy Mercury! though perhaps it is for 
you, rather than me, to say it. Please say it. 

9TH.—My STAR, MY GREAT BEAR,—I have your very own 
letter acknowledging my six last, which seem to have arrived 
by consecutive posts. You ask me if I do not weary myself, 
and whether I could not contrive to say a little less. Dear 
Altruist! I do not, and I could not, if I tried. Your 
importunate. 

10TH.—ABSENT YET PRESENT,—What, what is this of your 
sickness, and me not by to touch the spot? To think that you 
should be laid up with ‘‘ servant’s knee!’’ Why, it is I, who 
am one large genuflexion at your feet, that should suffer in 
that sort. Do not fear that I should love you less, though both 
your knees should perish utterly. You are you, and cannot 
essentially change. I send you BROWNING'S Jocoseria for a love- 
potion. Your NANA (not ZoLa’s, but meaning your Nurse that 
would be). 

11TH.—PooR, POOR,—So the medicine was worse than the 
disease, and the *‘ servant’s knee’’ has given place to a strain 
in your dear mind? It was thoughtless to send you BROWNING, 
when you were too weak to bear him. Be appeased, beloved! 
Where your mother has failed, it will take something more than 
BROWNING to sever us. Here is BAEDEKER in his stead, that you 
may picture me in Italy, for which I start next week. My body, 
that is, for my spirit will bestride your pillow. In Paradise, 
I think, there will be no side-saddles. Ever your astral. 

13TH.—Never doubt me, dearest. I would not dream of setting 
up my opinion against yours. I have seen your mother but once; 
you must have met her far, far, oftener. But then, I think, she 
could never have accused you, even tacitly, of suffering from 
hereditary madness. Heré@, quite humbly, I have the advantage 
of you in my experience of her. Forgive my presumption; 
you know how easily I would lay down my life for you at the 
first soupcon of your wish that way. When will you put me to 
the test ? To-morrow? Then it must be by the morning post, 
as we leave in the afternoon for the Continent, where my 
address is uncertain. Moribunda te saluto. 

15TH.—DEAREST INNOMINATO,—You have my letters, one from 
Dover, two from the Calais buffet, and a post-card from each 
end of the St. Gothard Tunnel? Arno is under me as I write. 
The architecture of Florence is aldermanic: it glorifies the 
municipal idea. One misses the reach-me-up of the‘ soaring 
Gothic. I am just back from the Academia delle Belle Arti- 
(You don’t mind my spelling it with only one c? It is a 
weakness I cannot conquer.) I thought I knew my Lippo 
of the prim Madonnas, that so belie the known levity of their 
model. But one has first to see his ‘*‘ Coronation,’’ where his 
own portrait shows most profane among ‘“ the flowery, bowery 
angel-brood,’’ beside the brazen ‘* little lily-thing ’’ who makes 
apology for his intrusion (and hers, too, for that matter) with 
her unanswerable ‘“‘ Iste perfecit opus.’’ Lucky “St. Lucy”’! 
If I were Florentine, and not, as you know, an Englishwoman 
abroad, engaged to be married, and could choose from all this 
city’s centuries a man to love, certainly this same Lippo should 
have my heart. 

** Flower o’ the broom, 
Take away love and our earth is a tomb.” 


Whoever—it should not be Lucrezia’s half-souled pet SARTO, 
though he does get more atmosphere into his work than most 
of them. How BROWNING has made these dead bones live for 
us with his touch of Fancy, re-creating Fact! But I forgot; 
you begged me, as I loved you, not to mention him. Yet he, 

*Norr.— The artificial arrangement of the dates of these letters is 
governed by the length and magnitude of the thoughts which they contain. 
It does no sort of justice to the admirable frequency of their despatch. 
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too, wrote love-letters; as I have heard, 
for 1 would never suffer myself to read 
them; such a desecration it seems to have 
given them tothe gaping public. Dearest, 
you would never allow this sacrilege, I 
well know. Still, now that I glance 
through my remarks on Lippo it seems 
too pretty a piece of writing to fade 
unseen of the general eye of man. 
Might we not, after all, some day print 
extracts from such of my letters as seem 
to have a permanent value for the world ? 
For instance, I shall have some fresh 
thoughts on the Renaissance to send you 
in my next. 

But I have omitted all this while to say 
that your face, and yours only, fills every 
eanvas here. Kiss your mother for me. 
This is not a joke. Addio! Buoni sogni! 

(To be continued.) 0.8. 








PRELIMINARIES. 

[A Bill is to be presented at the next Session of 
the Wisconsin Legislature which provides that no 
licence to marry shall be issued to persons unless 
they shall have received a certificate setting forth 
that they are free from insanity, consumption, and 
tainted blood.””— British Medical Journal.) 

TELL me, MARY, ere I woo thee, 

Ere to ask your hand I kneel, 

What ancestral faults pursue thee— 

Every hidden taint reveal. 
In their old traditions ferret 
For the crimes to which they ‘re prene, 
Lest their ills which you inherit 
In their turn your children own, 
Does your doctor's diagnosis 
Show of lunacy a trace ? 
Or has dread tuberculosis 
Been inherent in your race ? 
Might their bygone misbehavings 
Make you less from vice to shrink ? 
Did your forefathers have cravings 
After opium or drink ? 
But if you your stock can warrant 
As from immemorial time, 

Not inclined to vice abhorrent, 

Free from tendency to crime ; 

Yes, when to your lover wary 

All this you can guarantee, 
’*T will be time enough, sweet MARY, 
Then to think of wooing thee. 








SOMETHING LIKE"A FAMILY PAPER.—In 
supplement of the early announcement 
that Mr. CADBURY, of cocoa renown, had 
a large share in,the new proprietary and 
direction of the Daily News, it is stated 
that Mr. REcKITT, whose blue is popular 
in the laundry, ‘has joined:the Board. 
There was a famous English Government, 
known in history as The Ministry of all 
the Talents. If the rumour be true that 
the representative of a firm which takes 
a leading line in starch has also put his 
money on the Bouverie Street horse, our 
contemporary and neighbour will be known 








as The Journal of All The Groceries. 
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Club Attendant (to steut party, who is struggling into overcoat), ‘‘ ALLOW ME, SiR.” 
Stout Party. ‘*No, DON’T TROUBLE! THIS IS THE ONLY EXERCISE I EVFR TAKE!” 








THE FOO MUCH ORANGE FREE 
STATE. 


DEAR Mr. Puncu,—‘‘ Some folks do and 
some folks don’t,’’ as the song says, but I 
really think that some folks might be well | 
advised in not throwing orange-peel on 
the pavement. I am not bigoted but I 
certainly dislike the Orange men of 
London, I mean the supporters of the 
peel party, inasmuch as I am now laid up 
in bed with a contusion of the head and a| 
nearly broken back owing to doing the 
** sudden collapse trick’’ over the skin of 


VIVE THACKERAY !—From The Times of 
Friday last, communicated by ‘‘ our cor- 
respondent.’’ Piquetberg Road, February 
7—‘‘ Major DoBBIN, an energetic Aus- 
tralian, with a thorough knowledge of 
horse-flesh, is in charge of the remount 


| department,’’ and so forth all in his 


praise. Dear old Dobbin! How's poor 
colourless Mrs. Dobbin, formerly Amelia, 
wife of George Osborne ? ‘‘ Gee up, Dobbin! 
Gee up, and Gee O!” as the ancient 
country song says. Hope that Becky Sharp 
is nowhere about in that neighbourhood, or 
that wicked little adventuress might doa 


a defunct product of Malta or Valencia. |lot of mischief, and upset all Major 


Yours indistress, PETER PIPKIN. 


DOBBIN’S calculations. 
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INDIA LOQUITUR. 

[In their prosperity will be our strength, in 
their contentment our security, and in their grati- 
tude our best reward.’’—QvuEEN VICTORIA, 

*“Lorp Curzon telegraphs that there is still 
another famine in India.”— Daily Paper. | 

AGAIN that ery of anguish 

tends the pestilential air ; 
Again my children languish 
In despair ; 
Again I hear them crying, 
See them pitifully lying 
In their thousands—dead and dying 
Everywhere. 


O London, golden city 
Of the many-millioned West, 
O England, if there’s pity 
In your breast, 
Hear the voice of tribulation, 
And with sweet commiseration 
Help your stricken sister-nation, 
So distressed ! 


By Her who now lies sleeping, 
Full of honour as of years, 








For whom we all are weeping 
Salt, salt tears ; 
sy the Mother who watched o’er you, 
By the great pure love She bore you, 
O my sister, I implore you, 
Lend your ears! 
Us, too, She loved and cherished 
With a tenderness divine, 
And Her sorrow when we perished 
Flowed divine ; 
Then hear our supplication— 
’Tis the best, the one oblation 
She would wish in consecration 
Of Her shrine. 








THE FOOD OF GENIUS. 


Life and Beauty quotes the answers of a number 


of eminent literary people who have been questioned 
as to what they eat and drink. Mr. WILLIAM 
SHAKSPEARE, late of Stratford-on-Avon, has 
favoured Mr. Punch with the following ‘‘ gift from 
the grave ’’ :— 


WirH thrilling interest, dear Punch, 
I, least of poetasters, 

Do read on what they dine and lunch, 
These mighty modern masters. 





I wonder, had my daily food 
Been what their careful fares are, 
Would my poor works have been as good 
And wonderful as theirs are ? 


If onions I had still forsworn, 
And Swirt-like had not swallowed, 
Perhaps, ere BENJAMIN was born, 
Some Nancy Noon had followed. 


If I had kept with careful hand 
Boiled cabbage from my kitchens, 
Could I have Green Carnations planned 
Like Mr. R-B-RT H-CH-NSs ? 


Or had my food been lentils, maize 
And vegetarian messes, 

Could I have written classic plays 
Like Mr. G. B. S.’s? 

In my dark days all womankind 
Was bent on household dutics, 
And my poor ANN was sadly blind 

To literary beauties ; 


But had she supped the porridge pot 
By which Miss H-nt’s attracted, 
What Maiden’s Progress might she not 





Have written or enacted ? 
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The Expert in Handwriting. 


By A. L. 


I. 


OFTEN I bave wondered whether there is any truth in the 
remark that the nonsense knocked out of people at school is, at 
Oxford, carefully and painlessly put back. It was at Oxford 
that HARVEY—my husband—formed his friendship for WYVERN 
MAUNDER. WYVERN is a ‘‘nice boy,’’ a ‘‘dear fellow,’’ or a 
‘good chap,’’ according to people’s age and point of view. If 
he is a trifle better looking than the average, he kas neither 
any sort of pose nor any “ views,’’ nor, indeed, anything likely 
to irritate his fellow men. He is consequently popular, parti- 
cularly with women ; and they probably know how enormously 
popular they are with him. It is not the sort of thing a man 
like WYVERN would conceal from them. In fact, he is strangely 
susceptible, and I have never met him yet when he was not, 
more or less, desperately in love. Theoretically, he is what 
I believe used to be called a Pessimist, and never sees the 
slightest glimmer of a silver lining without promptly calling 
attention to the lowering cloud. But this does not in the 
least interfere with his spirits, which are quite abnormally 
high. Our friendship has always consisted chiefly in our con- 
fiding in cach other enthusiastically on matters of no impor- 
tance whatsoever, and giving to each other, simultaneously, 
excellent advice, to which neither even pretended to listen. 
I talked to him about everything under the sun. His own 
subject never varied. 

However, after a time, I listened less eagerly to the com- 
fortable sorrows of the sentimentalist. But he still continued 
to write to me with some frequency, assuming his confidences 
to be no less interesting than before. It would, however, be 
most unfair to accuse him, in this matter, of indiscretion. 
WYVERN MAUNDER’S epistolary communications were liable to 
remain as profound a secret from his correspondent as from the 
rest of the world. Clear and intelligible in conversation, on 
paper he became a dark, unfathomable mystery. As a matter 
of fact, no one had as yet been discovered who could read a 
single word of his handwriting. 

One day I received a letter from him, written apparently, 
as usual, in bad Arabic, with the handle rather than the 
point of the pen. From the shape of the letter I thought 
it did not seem to require an answer, and I had grown accus- 
tomed to judging by appearances in these matters. I therefore 
took no notice of it, although it looked a little blacker, the 
words were larger and yet closer together, and altogether it 
seemed more interesting than usual. But our friendship was 
growing fainter. Besides, I was going to Tunbridge Wells for 
Easter by an early train with little GLapys (HARVEY was to join 
me the next day), and also I had something on my mind that 
made me rather absent at the time. 

HARVEY had risen late, and I went to say goodbye to him, not 
at all liking to leave him even for a day. Then, as I went 
down and saw his breakfast ready in the dining-room, I found 
the letter in my pocket; so I put it on his plate, think- 
ing it might amuse him to try to decipher ‘‘old WyYVERN’Ss 
scrawl,’’ and went off with GLADYs and her governess to 
Tunbridge Wells. I was thoughtful. 

In the autumn I had seen a palmist known as the Wonderful 
Mrs. HOPKINSON, who assured me, with the absolute certainty 
of the mistaken, that a man with the initials A. H. would 
‘come into my life’’ and ‘ in the early spring’’ would ‘ save 
me from a terrible danger.’’ For a time I was sceptical. Yet, 
as I met, in steady succession, ANTHONY Hope, ARTHUR HUM- 
FREYS, ANDRE HELIOFFALOVICH, Lord ALFRED HAVERLEY and 
ALGY HAZLER, and when neither of them appeared to shew any 
desire to come into my life I felt disappointed. The only onc 








who certainly did take a little trouble at one time was ALGY 
HAZLER, and I am bound to say that if one had to be saved from 
a danger ALGY HAZLER would have been the person I should 
have chosen to do it. 

But, after meeting him, and discovering his good qualities— 
and his initials—at a dinner-party, after seeing him accidentally 
at the theatre and on purpose in the Park, he confided in me 
that he was “privately engaged’’ to a dear girl down in 
Hertfordshire. 

Privately engaged indeed! People with the appearance of 
Mr. ALGERNON HAZLER ought to have the decency to be publicly 
engaged, and they ought to wear a notice to that effect. Not 
that it mattered ; what, in Heaven’s name, had it to do with me! 
However, it was spring; there appeared to be no dangers 
about, and that absurd ALGy (I never liked him really) had gone 
to spend Easter ‘‘ down in Hertfordshire.’’ 

GLADYS, Miss MILIS and I wandered about the Common, 
bought for each other paper-knives of curious Tunbridge ware, 
and GLADYS presented us each with a shell pincushion, demand- 
ing first the money to pay for these useful gifts. 

The next morning I received a telegram, of which this is 
an accurate copy :— 


To Mrs. Wentworth, Tiles Hotel, Mount Sebastian, Tun- 
bridge Wells.—All discovered Never return to my roof Am 
communicating solely through solicitor Harvey Basset Went- 
worth. 


Naturally I felt horribly upset and bewildered, and, of 
course, I simply hadn't a notion of what it could mean. The 
more I read it aloud to Miss MILLS, and the more she read it 
aloud to me, the less we both understood it. In the shadow of 
the Toad Rock I took the resolution to ask HARVEY what was 
the matter. I went indoors, when another telegram was given 
to me at the hotel. It ran thus :— 


Come at once to Chiltern Court Will meet you station 
Bring Gladys and Mills Hope arrange all right, but must tell 
us everything Love from Violet—Charley. 


This was, if possible, a greater puzzle than the last. The 
only obvious thing was that we must leave the Tiles Hotel 
at once. 

Our journey from Tunbridge Wells to my cousin’s country 
house remains a ghastly blank in my memory. I believe that 
even Miss MILLS—and certainly GLADYS, who is five—would, 
if they had been informed of it all, have doubted my utter 
ignorance of the trouble. 

CHARLEY and VIOLET, my greatest friends, are a delightful 
young. married couple. CHARLEY—well, I think that ought to 
be enough. Everyone knows what a CHARLEY is like. He was 
exceptional only in being still fonder of sport of all kinds than 
most CHARLEYS (particularly for shooting with an air-gun at 
eats). 

At the little station at Chiltern we saw CHARLEY. 

‘* BEATRICE, get up here. Miss MILLS and GLADYS can go 
in the carriage;’’ and in two minutes J was being whirled 
alongjon a high dog-cart, side by side with CHARLEY, who at 
once began. 

‘* Well, you’ve been making a nice mess of it! "’ 

‘* CHARLEY,”’ I implored, ‘‘ what is it all about ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, BEATRICE, hang it!’’ he answered in a tone of despair, 
‘‘do shut up that sort of thing, or I can’t be the least use. 
VIOLET and I'll stick to you, if you ’ll tell us everything.”’ 

** But I don’t know anything !"’ 


‘*You’re enough to irritate a saint! Listen. HARVEY came 
to BLACK’s to see me in an appalling state, and I can jolly 
well tell you if it hadn’t been for me he ’d have gone straight 
to Sir JAMES LAWRENCE. I got him to promise to wait two days, 
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and then, if I could send fiim a satisfactory explanation of the 
letter, to come down and give you a chance of explaining.’’ 

**Letter! What letter?’”’ 

** You Know all right !”’ 

“*T don’t.”’ ‘ 

“S HARVEY found on his breakfast-table, after you left, a love- 
letter 

I started. 

** A love-letter. The servants say you put it there yourself— 
though.I shouldn't have thought even you would be quite 
capable of that ; but perhaps you did ?’’ 

**Oh, my dear CHARLIE,’’ I cried -radiantly, clapping my hands 





with joy. ‘Ofcourse Idid! Is that all? Why, I can explain 
it easily! It’s all right. It’s a mistake. I’ll convince 
HARVEY. He’s jealous, then, and of ——”’ 


**Of MAUNDER, confound him! I always thought he was a 
decent. chap, too. I can tell you, though, BEATRICE, you’ve 
got to stop this bosh—for, of course, it is bosh.’’ 

““No, it isn’t,’’ I cried eagerly, “‘not even bosh! It isn’t 
anything! Don’t you see? WYVERN is madly in love with 
somebody else, and he confides in me. Oh, CHARLIE, I’m so 
relieved! Of course, no one can read his handwriting, and 
HARVEY must have made a mistake.”’ 

“Thank goodness! That’s all right, then. I’ll wire HARVEY 
something that will bring him down to-morrow morning; and 
now, do cheer up and make the best of it.’’ 


Il. 

AFTER a night of suspense, I was waiting in the little Japa- 
nese room to see HARVEY. I-heard hisvoice. He had arrived! 
I was horribly nervous. He came in, shut the door and stood 
in front of it. 

I said, ‘‘ Dearest HARVEY, how could you be so absurd——”’ 
and I held out both my hands. HARvegy put his behind his 
back as though I were a child, and he had a present for me, 
and I was to guess what it was. So I did the same, though it 
seemed a silly game. Then he said: 

‘*Now, BEATRICE, it’s useless trying to humbug me. 
insist on a plain answer to a plain question.”’ 

He then produced the letter from WYVERN I had left on the 
table, and asked me to read it. 

Anything so entirely unintelligible, I never saw. 

‘*What’s this, HARVEY, about ‘Don’t laugh at me as a 
humorous swine’ ?’’ 

**Rubbish! It’s ‘ Don’t laugh at me as an amorous swain. 

I was sure of my version, but stumbled on—‘‘‘ You know 
little, so far, of these liver pills.’ ’’ 

‘** Lovers’ ills’ !’’ shouted HARVEY. ‘It’s no use wasting 
time on this. I have copied out the essential part—the part 
that opened my eyes,’’ and he gave me a paper in his own clear 
handwriting. This is what I read: 

** You are (the?) soul of my existence, you dear woman, and 
our love is our life. He is frivolous and hateful, and we may 
(word undecipherable) tell the fool to go hang.”’ 

I was appalled at first. Could WYVERN have gone off his 
head, and really written this nonsense ? 

‘** Did you really find this in the letter ? ’’ 

‘* Yes. I tell you that, taking it with the rest, I understood it. 
I thought at first it was a code, or something, but I soon saw it 
was plain English.’’ 

‘**Plain English! 


I 


so 


But it doesn’t make sense—and WYVERN 
doesn’t make love. Oh, believe me! ”’ 

‘*Silence! If you like, we ’ll go through the letter together. 
I wish to be just.”’ 

What on earth could ‘‘ He is frivolous and _ hateful ”’ 
mean? Why should HARVEY suppose it to refer tohim? We 
went through it, and fought the letter word by word, till 
| my brain whirled. One sentence I read, ‘‘I bought a shutter 
on the Alps,’’ which HARVEY perversely declared was ‘‘ I sought 





a shelter in, your arms.’’ It was endless and maddening, until 
[had a bright idea. Ask WYVERN! HARVEY scorned it, saying 


-| the idiotic fool would be sure to have some damned clever 


rotten explanation, and so we went on, he reproaching bitterly, 
I denying and erying, until I suddenly said : 
**Listen, HARVEY. I am certain WYVERN would not write 


to mein that strain, but I'll make this suggestion. Go to 
an expert in handwriting, and I'll-abide by his decision! ’’ 
And HARVEY agreed, seeming struck with the idea. After 


grumbling.a little more, and a few words with CHARLIE and 
VIOLET,. he consented to goa back to town and see an expert. 
He refused to stay.to lunch, and went by the 12.45, provi- 
sionally cold and civil in: manner. 

In the afternoon our troubles were over. 
telegram arrived : 


The following 


** Everything all right. Too sorry for words. Expert’s explana- 
tion follows by post. Will come and fetch you to-morrow 
morning. Love.—HARVEY.”’ 

And by the evening post I received the expert’s version of 
the important sentences. It ran thus: 

** T am quick at making verses, and have finished the play in an 
It is possible and probable that I shall bring it out as 
soon as I can get a man to go shares.”’ 


hour. 


‘*T suppose,’? HARVEY wrote, ‘‘ that dear old WYVERN has 
written a play, and hasn’t enough money to get it produced 
himself. If he can’t find a capitalist, I’m going to back him 
up. Forgive me, darling.”’ 

* * * * 

The next day we went back happy, though I still had an un- 
| easy belief that WYVERN must have been writing to me about 
some woman—and I was quite certain he would as soon write a 
play in an hour as a year; also that he was not ‘‘ quick at 
making verses.’’ We were talking it over when WYVERN came 
in, and I signed to him to say nothing when HARVEY discussed 
it with him. 

HARVEY put down WYVERN’S smiling silence, awkward looks, 
and apparent entire ignorance of the subject, title, or style 
of his play, to shyness, and went out, leaving us together, to 
show his renewed confidence. 

Then WYVERN read me his own, real, original, and genuine 
version of the letter. The fatal sentences ran as follows: 


* * 


‘*T am sick of dancing attendance on that woman, and can bear 
it no more. She is frivolous and heartless, and I shall go to 
Norway to fish as soon as I can get a pal to go too.”” 


Since this happened, the only result of any importance is 
that WYVERN has learnt type-writing. Certainly, the expert 
did get one or two of the unimportant words right—which 
was rather clever of him. 

Here are the three versions side by side :-— 

Genuine Version. 


Husband’s Version. Expert’s Version. 


“You are (the) **L’m quick at ma- **T’m sick of dan- 
soul of my exist- king verses, and cing attendance! on 
ence, you dear have finished the that woman, and can 


bear it no more. 
She is frivolous and 
heartless, and I shall 
go to Norway to fish 


play in an hour. It 
is possible and pro- 
bable that I shall 
bring it out as soon 


woman, and our love 
is our life. He is 
frivolous and hate- 
ful, and we may’’ 


(word undecipher- as I can get a man as soonasI can get 
able) ‘‘ tell the fool to go shares.’ a pal to go too.”’ 
to go hang.”’ 


And, wasn’t it extraordinary? Iasked Harvey the name of 
the expert, and it’s AUGUSTUS HENDERSON—A. H., you know! 








''So Mrs. Hopkinson was right, after all! 
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MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 


(According to the Emancipated Lady 
Journalist.) 

THERE was a rustle of silk skirts, a 
delicate odour of the latest fashion in| 
perfume, a metallic jangling of chatelaine 
appurtenances, and the lady journalist 
swept into the sanctum of 
her chief with all the gush 
and ardour of her kind. 

The Editor, a nervous, 
overworked gentleman, with 
a habit of strained polite- 
ness, saluted his fair visitor, 
and timidly picking up a 
long ‘‘ pull,’? known in his 
profession asa“ galleyslip,”’ 
ran his eyes its length adown 
and addressed the lady : 

‘Your report of the DE 
JONES wedding,’’ he said. 

The Lady Journalist grew 
sympathetically interested. | 

“It’s very good,’’ he re- | 
marked, in tones that hardly 
earried conviction with | 
them. ‘**This afternoon,’ | 
you write, ‘at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, the mar- 
riage took place of Miss 
CYNTHIA GWENDOLEN DB 
JONES. The church was 
beautifully decorated with 
palms and white azaleas. 
The service, which was fully 
choral, was very greatly im- 
proved by the able conduct- 
ing of Mr. THUMPLETON, the 
organist of the DE JONES’ 
parish church.’ ’”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ acquiesced she. 

***The bride,’ ’’ continued 
the Editor, ‘‘‘was given 
away by her brother. She 
looked exceedingly well in 
her wedding gown. It was | 
made of cream satin, and | 
was in every way atriumph | 
of art, ete., ete.’ Here you | 
devote four lines to a des- | 
cription of the costume.”’ 

‘Yes; I had to condense | 
it, knowing how valuable 
your space is.’’ 

‘Then you take four more 
lines for the full court train, | 





with an additional two for 
the veil. Three more for the 
jewels, another for ornaments, another 
for the bouquet.”’ 

“I thought it well to have these im- 
portant facts quite accurate.”’ 

“Certainly. There were six brides- 
maids, I notice. You give their names in 


full, with their relationship to the bride. 
Then four, six, eight, nine lines—no less | 
—you devote to their costumes, with two 
supernumerary lines for their jewels and 
bouquets.’’ 


‘** Yes,’’ said the lady journalist, archly. 
‘*TIt’s the usual thing, isn't it?”’ 

** Quite,’’ said the Editor. ‘‘ Then comes 
a concise account of the bride’s travelling- 
dress, and the usual remarks about the 
presents,’’ and he handed the proof to her. 
She smiled very sweetly as she thanked him. 

‘*Now I want you to glance over it,’’ 








RES ANT-IQUA. 


‘* AUNTIE DEAR, WHERE DO THESE FOSSIL SHELLS COME FROM?” 
“OH, MY DEAR CHILD, A GREAT MANY YEARS AGO THEY WERE 
WASHED UP HERE BY THE SEA.” 
‘How Lone ago, £uNnTIE DEAR?” 
‘* EVER 80 LONG AGO, DEAR CHILD.” 
‘“* WHAT! EVEN BEFORE YOU WERE BORN, AUNTIE?” 





he said, ‘‘and see if there isn’t scme- 
thing you have omitted.’’ 

Her brows contracted as she ran her 
eyes up and down the proof. 

‘** Really,’’ she said, looking up with one 
of her sweetest expressions, ‘‘I cannot 
see anything of importance left out.’’ 

**You do not state,’’ said the man 
gravely, ‘‘whether there was a bride- 
groom at the church.’’ 

‘*There now,’’ replied she, with grace- | 





ful imperturbability, ‘‘I felt that one or 
two minor details had escaped my obser- 
vation.’’ 








MORE THAN ENOUGH; 
Or, Intelligence Wire-drawn. 


Original Telegram (No. 1). Storm. African 
Coast. Damage. 

Starlight Phantom. (From 
our own correspondent.) A 
terrible storm passed over 
| the South African Coast, 
causing considerable 
damage. Houses were 
blown down and _ vessels 
carried on shore for miles. 

Sunlight Beacon. (From 
our own correspondent.) 
Never was there such a 
tempest as that seen to-day 
on the mountainous coast of 
South Africa. As yet it is 
impossible to localise the 
exact spot where the force 
of furious winds was most 
felt. It is rumoured, how- 
ever, that West London was 
entirely destroyed and the 
commerce of New Liverpool 


completely ruined. The in- 
habitants fled in every 
direction, and the earth- 


quakes in various parts of 
the Continent were notable 
for engulfing many cities. 
The exact number of those 
killed and wounded cannot 
be ascertained, but the loss 
of life is everywhere ad- 
mitted to be tremendous. 

Noon. Chronicle. (Fromour 
own correspondent.) One of 
the greatest hurricanes ever 
knowninthetropiesoccurred 
to-day, all along the South 
African Coast. The storm 
commenced with an ominous 
rumble. Then the lightning 
set fire to (so it is said) six- 
teen manufactories. Many 
cathedrals utterly collapsed, 
to the terror and discomfi- 

ture of their congregations. 
| Allthedoctors in the district 
| rushed to the spot, to find 
their services too late. The 
entire population of the 
locality is reduced to a few 
oldmenand alike number of children. Most 
of the foreign war-ships went aground, and 
many of them were lost. Consternation 
reigns everywhere. The seats of Govern- 
ment have been removed out of danger. 
The land itself has been so disturbed by the 
catastrophe that it seems certain that in- 
ternational complications of a most serious 
character must occur in the near future. 

Original Telegram (No. 2). Cancel 
telegram No. 1. 
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THE EGG-O-TEST! 

(“Immortality awaits the man who will solve the question of a cheap and | 
plentiful supply of new-laid eggs for the breakfast-table, for the lack of these | 
dainties is a subject of unpleasantness between married couples.” —Daily | 
Telegraph. | 


Verses by a Modern Egg-Shelley. 


TREMBLING groom, 
Blushing bride ; 

Marriage knot 
Firmly tied. 


Trembling bride ! 
Anxious groom ! 

Doubtful eggs ! 
Breakfast room ! 


Honeymoon Be they bad— 
It, of course, 
Means no less 


Than divorce. 


Being o'er, 
sack return 
To England's shore. 
Breakfast table 
Seated at, 
In the newly 
Furnished flat. 


Be they good— 
He and she, 
Evermore 
Will happy We. 


Fearing both Tap-tap, groom ; 
Tap-tap, bride, 

Plunging spoons 
Eggs inside ! 


Love's ordeal ! 
At this first 
Morning meal. 


In round cups 
By the cosy 
Eggs, new-laid ones 
Does suppose he. 


Is he happy ? 
Is she sad ? 
Is he gloomy ? 
Is she glad? 
Them for fresh ones 
Purchased she had, 
If by chance they 
Should turn out bad ! 


Chicken’s eggs! 
Married folk ! 
All depends 
On the yoke. 








TWELFTH-NIGHT CHARACTERS. 

THE success achieved by Mr. TREE'S production of Twelfth 
Night, is primarily due to a charmingly naive Viola, as rendered 
by Miss Lity Brayton, to the love-sick nobleman Orsino, 
made as manly as possible by Mr. Ropert TABER (looking 
occasionally like Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, and acting and 
speaking so like Mr. HERMAN VEZIN that between the two 
resemblances the puzzle is to find TABER), to Mr. LIONEL 
| BrouGH's jolly old roystering Uncle Toby, combining forces 
with the irresistibly absurd Sir Andrew of Mr. NORMAN 
FORBES, and the mischievous, buxom housekeeper, Maria 
(afterwards My Lady Toby, and therefore aunt by marriage to 
the proud Olivia—how delighted this lady will be !—but what 
did this matter to rollicking WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE !) as played 
by Miss ZEFFIE TILBURY, to Feste, the musical fool, as jauntily 
represented by Mr. CourTICE POUNDS, whose songs were 
encored, everyone of them, and who never acted better than 
in this difficult part ; and to Mr. Tree's perfectly self-satisfied, 
pompous, unconsciously idiotie Malvolio, an immortal illustration 
of the swollen-headed official. It is one of his very cleverest 
impersonations: admirable. His only fault is a rather too 
evident consciousness of his own humour. 

This is the first list of the Twelfth Night ‘‘ characters,’’ who, 
placed as they have been by Mr. Hawes CRAVEN in a perfect 
paradise} called ‘* Olivia’s Garden’’ (loudly and most justly 
acclaimed by the crowded audience), gaily carry the piece to 
the goal of success, taking the audience with them. On the 
second list there is Mr. COOKSON as an excellent melodramatic 
Sea Captain, Miss MAUD JEFFRIES as a rather too Lady Mac- 
bethian Countess Olivia, and Mr. QUARTERMAIN in that most 
difficult of all the parts to look and act, namely, Sebastian, a 
gawky, raw-boned looking lad, who is constrained to appear as 
much as possible like his twin-sister Viola (and she is bound to 
make herself a copy of him, though neither be “ the original ’’), 
| who has to be sentimental, sensible, careless, valiant, to fall 











| madly in love at first sight and politely to consent to marry 


off-hand a lady of whom he knows nothing at all, and has never 
seen before, and all this in a space of a few dozen lines, of which 
none are of any particular importance! Bravo, Sebastian! 
The finish is charming and thoroughly Shakspearian. The 
romantic extravaganza is finished, the prismatic coloured 
bubble has vanished into thin air, and only the Fool remains 
on the stage to give one ‘little demi-semiquaver of a note 
on his pipe and cast a knowing glance at the audience, as who 


would say, ‘‘ This is such stuff as dreams are made of ’’—- 


“ But that ’s all one 
Our play is done, 
And we ’ll strive to please you every day.” 

Yes, the Fool sounds the true note at the finish, and all pre- 
sent could dream this dream again for which the run will offer, 
it is most probable, many opportunities between the start and 
finish of the season. Music, including Sir ALEXANDER Mac- 
KENZIE’S overture, written long ago, not specially for this 
oecasion, charming. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

In his Shylock of the River (DiaBy, Lona & Co.) Mr. FERGUS 
HUME gives us a sensational story with the wrongfully sus- 
pected but, of course, utterly innocent hero, the wicked 
woman, the suffering heroine, and the villain, all in their 
proper places, and all worked in the same old accustomed 
fashion up to a certain point, when suddenly ‘‘ things take a 
turn,’’ the novel-reader’s curiosity is aroused, he pulls himseif 
together and finds that this is, ‘‘ after all said and done,’’ an 
uncommonly ingenious and novel plot. Worth reading, mind 
| you, for the plot’s sake, not for the writing which runs into 
wearisome dialogue. The criminally-disposed twins, Tweedle- 
|dum and Tweedle-dee gone wrong, are a decidedly original 
| invention. ‘* FERGUS HUME,’’ quoth the Baron, ‘‘ with all thy 
| faults I am partial to you still,’ and he recommends this book 
to those who follow the Baron. 
| ‘I would give half-a-dozen of SHAKSPEARE’S plays for one of 
ithe prefaces he ought to have written.”’ Thus Mr. BERNARD 
| SHAW when introducing, as he frankly says, from the cart with 
|the trumpet, his Three Plays for Puritans (@RANT RICHARDS). 

The three plays are excellent. But my Baronite will give them 
all for the preface. Nothing so sublimely egotistic has ap- 

peared in print since Mr. SHAW last wrote on a subject always 

to him alluring. Part of the attraction of reading the pages 
lies in the dubiety as to whether he has his tongue in his 
eheek throughout the performance, or whether he is really as 
| enamoured of himself as he professes. There is a limit to his 
[sellesteem. ‘* Better than SHAKSPEARE?”’ is the enquiry 
prefixed to the final study of himself. He shrinks from the 
definite affirmative, but boldly asserts his right to profess to 
| have ‘something to say by this time that neither HOMER nor 
| SHAKSPEARE said.’’ He certainly has. Whether itis all subtle 
fooling or hopeless folly, it is decidedly entertaining. But Mr. 
| SHAW does not immediately remind my Baronite of either 
HOMER or SHAKSPEARE. 

The Oxford University Press is always up to date. Within 
ten days of the Accession of King EDWARD, Mr. HENRY FROWDE 
had out copies of the amended Book of Common Prayer. It 
contains a copy of the Royal Warrant for the new Accession 
Service, issued by the King's command two days before the 
book was offered to the public. As is the custom of the Uni- 
versity Press, it is issued in various forms to suit divers purses. 
All are excellently printed; some beautifully bound. My 
Baronite notes that the prayer for the Royal Family, where, of 
late, the Prince and Princess of WALES prominently figured, 
now beseeches for blessing upon ‘‘ GEORGE, Duke of CORNWALL 
and YORK, the Duchess of CORNWALL and YORK.’’ By-and-bye 
there will have to be still further emendation. 

THE BARON DE B.-W. 
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own to supplement possible deficiencies in his biography. But 
| if it were shown that he had never been on a horse, the fact 
| would not be more surprising than the undoubted fact that 
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CONVERSATIONAL HINTS FOR YOUNG RIDERS. 
Cuap. VII. 


Of Mr. Jorrocks and his creator—Of Verdant Green and Cuthbert |Curapert Bepr, the author of Verdant Green, was an under- 











Bede—Of Whyte Melville—Of the *‘ Edinburgh Review.’’ 

THERE is no more important part of the conversational 
| equipment of a young sportsman than a knowledge of sporting 
| history and literature. To know all about Mr. Jorrocks and 
| his exploits is something, for Mr. Jorrocks is to hunting what 
| Mr. Verdant Green is to university life, a tradition, an en- 
| couragement, an example and an absurdity. The man who can 
| quote his Jorrocks in the field, or at any convivial gathering of 
| sportsmen, will never lack the tribute of appreciative laughter. 
| What Mr. Jorrocks did, or said, or thought; how he bore 
himself in all the vicissitudes of his career, how he was now 


| graduate, not of Oxford, but of Durham University. Whither 


have vanished all the pale imitations of the immortal Verdant ? 
Of Mr. Golightly, the Cambridge Freshman, a stray copy is, 
perhaps, sold here and there to an unsuspecting Cantab, but 
Verdant, whose author was a Durham man, still holds his own 
in edition after edition, at Cambridge no less than at Oxford. 
Habent sua fata libelli. 

In the meantime, O my young friend, let me commend to 
your notice a delightful article on ‘‘ The Early History of Fox- 
Hunting,’’ in the latest issue of the Edinburgh Review. I can 
see your start of surprise. What, you ask, has this great 
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NOSE IN EGITTO; OR, AUTOMOBILITY IN THE LAND OF THE SPHINX. 


‘*OnE TOUCH OF PUNCH MAKES THE WHOLE WORLD KIN.” 
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crafty and now bold, how he lectured and ate and drank and 
slept and roistered and rode—these are the topics that have 
brightened the lives and tickled the ribs of successive 
generations of hunting men, and seem likely to provide their 
descendants, in the future, with a no less generous fund of 
anecdote and amusement. Of Mr. Jorrocks, then, you hear 
constantly, and more will be said of him in this series; but of | 
the author of his being, Mr. SuRTEES—the creator, too, of a | 


quarterly—the jousting place of MACAULAY, and innumerable 
other protagonists of politics and literature—what has it to 
do with sport, and how shall a sporting novice profit by read- 
ing its severe and solemn pages? Softly, good youth, softly. 
Remember, that in all ages literature and sportsmanship have 
gone hand in hand, and that though countless rubbishy books 
have been written on hunting, as on every other mortal sub- 
jects, yet the books that live and delight their readers are the 








®| not speak by the book, and have no private knowledge of my | purposes, dead and forgotten. Hear our Edinburgh Reviewer : 


whole gallery of vivid sporting characters whose deeds are| good books. Think of our own, our unapproachable, WHYTE 
alive in the mouths of men who ride—little or nothing is known. | MELVILLE, a scholar, a novelist, a poet and one of the gallantest 
He wrote his books, he lived his life, death long ago claimed | gentlemen that ever crossed a saddle. He has the grand style 
him, and there his history ends. And it is perhaps his| in literary sportsmanship; his is the brave and breezy nature 
greatest glory that by the mere force of his animal spirits | appreciative of all noble, generous deeds, his the sense of tears 
and his gift of lively description he should have stamped | in mortal things and the deep love for the brave dumb creatures 
his fat cockney shopkeeper, Jorrocks, upon the minds of — lay at our feet their priceless gifts of strength, courage, 
Sportsmen as the type and exemplar of a sportsman. Was | affection and devotion. WHYTE MELVILLE is the man : he lives 
Surtees himself a hunting man? It is a horrid doubt; I do| while Thormanby and his like are already, to all intents and 
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— ‘It is not impossible,’’ he says, ‘‘ to 
find a sportsman who ean write a good 
book without being (as LocKHART said to 
MurRRAY, when he discovered Mr. APPER- 
LEY, the now classic ‘ NIMROD’), a man 
who can hunt like HuGO MEYNELL and 
write like Sir WALTER Scott. But perhaps 
the readers of sporting literature are less 
difficult ‘to satisfy than others.’’ Why 
this should be I know! not, for there are 
many good books on sport, and the modern 
hunting man is not, as a rule, a Squire 
Western. However, as I say, read your 
Edinburgh Review. You will learn many 
interesting facts in this bright and pleasant 
article. And in case you should miss it, I 
will next week set forth one or two for 
your advantage. 








DIARY OF A SKATER 
DURING THE PRESENT WINTER. 
London, Monday. —,Thermometer de- 
scending nicely. Looks hopeful. Hunt 
up skates and polish blades, A bit rusty 


{ —not been used since ’97. 


Tuesday.—Nice frost overnight. Quarter 
of an inch of ice at Hampstead. No ice 
on the Serpentine, as usual. Thin crust 
on Round Pond. Warning notices against 
venturing on the same look promising. 

Wednesday.— More frost. Get down 
manual on skating, and refresh memory as 


| to difference between ‘‘ Rocker C’’ and 


| her that ** bracket turns 


‘*Counter A.’’ Experiment in_ hall. 
Wife makes unseemly joke. Asks if I am 
going to be a counter-jumper; reassure 
’ have nothing 


| to do with the damage of wall-decorations. 


| severely. 


| V-shaped 


| the Fens. 


Thursday.—Still freezing, though less 
Ice almost bears in suburbs. 
Read paragraphs in morning papers with 
avidity re skating prospects. As usual, 
St. James’ Park water has to be frozen 
solid before they will let you on. 
Friday.—Snow. Ice not strong enough 
Indications of thaw. 
depression coming from the 
Continent. Suffer from hump-shaped ditto. 
Saturday.—Thaw. 
Monday.—Thaw. 


to bear sweepers. 


Championship Day in 
Postponed as usual. Secretary 


| ineurably optimist. 





Tuesday.—Thaw. JONES calls to say 
good-bye, being off for a week at Davos. 
Wednesday.—Thaw. Meet SMITH at Vic- 
toria Station, offensively swinging skates. 
Explains he is on the way to Holland. 
Thursday. — Thermometer 50°. Birds 
singing andjtrees sprouting. ROBINSON 
writes, inviting me to join him on trip 
to International meeting at Stockholm. 
Just my luck—have to stick in London. 
~ Friday.—Temperature somewhere in the 
sixties. Read of skating and snow-balling 
at Nice and Rome: Why don't they turn 
off the Guif Stream in the winter ? 
Saturday.—Just on the freeze. Rub 
hands. Getfout_orange and practice com- 
bined figures by myself in dining-room. 





‘“‘“Twiece back and forward, and forward 
inside, change at centre’’ . . . ‘‘ forward, 
and forward three out, and forward inside 
Q."’ Hear suppressed laughter of servant 
in passage. Knock over tray, and nearly 
sprain ankle over coal-box. Grand sport, 
however. 

Monday.—83°. Cold rain. Hopes dashed. 
Everything dashed. 

Tuesday.—45°. Ironical notices still up 
by the Round Pond. 














To 
M? S* J. BR-DR-cK. 
A TRUE-LOVE KNOT. 











Curious VALENTINE, FOUND IN THE DEap- 
Letrer Orrick. UNDELIVERED THROUGH IN- 
SUFFICIENT ADDRESS. 








Wednesday.—31°. Sleet. 
skating at Lingay Fen. 
Thursday.—82.5°. Slush. Curling in 
Scotland. Step on orange-peel on pave- 
ment. Good practice for back-fall. 
quite a nice little (involuntary) slide. 
Must be thankful for small mercies. 
Friday.—20°. Blizzard. Ten inches of 
snow. Impossible to stir out until the 
new municipalities have brought their 
intelligence to bear on the situation (which 
will take them a fortnight at least). 
Saturday.—Temperature—summer-heat. 
Temper—boiling-point. Smash skates, and 
write letter of complaint to the Times. 





Reports of 
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ALL FOR BEER— WHAT IT MAY 
COME TO. 


(With the kind assistance of certain well- 
meaning people.) 


ScENE—Beer Provision Department (late 
Circumlocution Office). Enter man in 
the street to outer hall. 


Man (addressing messenger). Will you 
please tell me where I am to go for 

Messenger. First turning to the right, 
second to the left, and ask for No. 16. 

Man (entering No. 16, after some trouble 
in discovering its whereabouts). I have 
been told to come here to ask for a 

Physician (in attendance). Quite so. Now 
say British Constitution. 

Man. British Constitution. 

Doctor (after consideration). Hum! I 
think you utter the words with sufficient 
distinctness. Please now go to Room 
No. 314. 

Mess. (entering Room No. 314). I have 
been told in Room No. 16 that I must ask 
for 

Physician (in attendance). Quite right. 
Now tell me, does your medical man for- 
bid you to take ale ? 

Man. No. I have no medical man. 

Physician. That seems a satisfactory 
answer. You can go to Room No. 27. 

Man (entering Room No. 27). I have 
been sent here by 

Magistrate (in attendance). Quite so. 
Now I wish to know if you have any con- 
scientious scruple to the consumption of 
alcohol ? 

Man. No. On the contrary—— 

Magistrate. That will do. Have you a 
wife and family who might be injured by 
your yielding to habits of intemperance ? 

Man. 1 am not married. 

Magistrate. I am satisfied. You ean go 
to Room No. 436. 

Man (entering Room No, 435). If you 
please, I have come to 

Accountant (in attendance). Quite so. 
Well, now, are you prepared to pay rather 
more than you did some time ago? You 
see we have to make a certain profit for 
purposes of a philanthropic character. 

Man. 1 do want a glass of 




















Accountant. Certainly. Take this 
voucher to Room No. 1. 
Man (entering Room No. 1). I have 


brought this voucher. 

Official Barman, Certainly. 
are. 

Man (taking a half-pint tumbler), Thank 
you. How much? 

Official Barman. Fourpence, please. 

Man (after payment and suction). Well, 
Inever! Best thing I can do is to buy a 
bottle of whiskey, and finish it. Less 
trouble. Mr. RitcuHIe was right to ‘‘ have 
some doubt whether a reduction in the 
number of public houses would be attended 
with such beneficial results as seemed to 
be anticipated.”’ [Curtain. 


Here you 
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